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A REALTOR LOOKS AT ZONING 


The January issue of URBAN LAND carried the second of a series of articles on zoning by Walter H. Leim- 
ert of Los Angeles. In this issue, Robert W. Harper, member of the Los Angeles City Planning Commission 
and well-known Los Angeles Realtor, presents his views on the revised zoning ordinance after a year of 


operation. 


In 1946 a new comprehensive zoning 
ordinance for the entire City of Los 
Angeles was adopted. The new ordi- 
nance contains many up-to-date provi- 
sions necessary to protect the future 
welfare of Los Angeles and its con- 
stantly increasing population. It in- 
cludes several noteworthy features that 
were dictated largely by the character 
of the City and the trends in develop- 
ment during the past several decades, 
during which time the old piece-meal 
ordinances were in efiect. 


The San Fernando Valley 


The City of Los Angeles has an area 
of 452 square miles, which boundary 
includes the greater part of the San 
Fernando Valley. Because of this 
great area only part of the City has 
been developed. Large sections of the 
City, particularly those in the San 
Fernando Valley, are agricultural and 
are held in large ownerships. In the 
preparation of the ordinance it was felt 
that these areas should be zoned for 
agricultural uses, inasmuch, as most of 
them had no urban facilities such as 
sewers, gas, schools, fire and police pro- 
tection, garbage and rubbish collections, 
etc. Such facilities would not only be 
costly but practically impossible to pro- 
vide at the present time. It may ap- 
pear rather strange and unusual to 
some of you that there should be prop- 
erty within the city limits of Los An- 
geles zoned for agricultural purposes. 
Such zoning is understandable, how- 
ever, when the unusual size of the City 
is taken into consideration. The agri- 
cultural areas are actually twenty to 
twenty-five miles from the heart of the 
City. Near the larger eastern cities 
much of the land lying within that 
radius from the center of the City is 
agricultural. 


Discussion by Robert W. Harper 


Provision for Growth 

The City Planning Commission also 
recognized that as the City expands 
and the population increases, it will no 
doubt be necessary to open up some of 
these areas for urban development. 
For that reason the ordinance was 
made flexible enough to do this by fu- 
ture amendments to the zoning maps. 

Another step taken by the Commis- 
sion was the introduction into the or- 
dinance of a suburban district in which 
are permitted most of the uses permit- 
ted in the agricultural zones, but in 
which a smaller lot area per family is 
allowed. It was found that the popular 
size lot in the suburban areas has been 
a half acre and therefore the ordinance 
provided for lot areas of 20,000 square 
feet in a suburban district. 

Another feature in the new ordinance 
which distinguishes it from the former 
zoning ordinance in Los Angeles is the 
population density provision. These 
provisions are designed to distribute 
the population properly and to limit its 
concentration in relatively small areas. 


Apartment Development 

After a careful study of the type of 
apartments which have been erected in 
Los Angeles in the past which showed 
that there have been few high density 
apartments built, the Commission ap- 
proved limitations which, with few ex- 
ceptions, will permit densities as great 
or greater than were found in the re- 
spective zones under the old ordinance. 
The provisions will not prohibit the 
normal development of multiple dwell- 
ings. 

This regulation is sound and will pro- 
tect Los Angeles from the _ over- 
crowded conditions so prevalent in 
other large American cities which have 
been a principal cause of slums and 
blight in those cities. Furthermore, the 


density provisions will prevent the se- 
rious over-loading of such facilities as 
sewers, water mains, streets, schools, 
play grounds and parks which in some 
instances are already carrying capacity 
loads. 
Open Development 

The Commission recognized another 
characteristic of the City of Los An- 
geles in drafting the ordinance; that is 
the open type of development, and pro- 
vision of open space around residential 
buildings. To assure the continued open 
type of development, greater side, rear 
and front yards have been required, 
than has been required in the older or- 
dinances, particularly in the case of the 
taller buildings. Again, as in the case 
of the density provisions, the yard stan- 
dards of the ordinance approximates 
the practices of the better developers. 

Los Angeles ordinances have for the 
past ten years required garage space 
on the lot for the parking of automo- 
biles in residential areas. The new or- 
dinance expands the scope of this pro 
vision by requiring off-street parking 
space in connection with commercial 
buildings, theaters, churches, hospitals, 
auditoriums and other places of assem- 
bly. This provision has been accepted 
by business men with little or no pro- 
test. Actually it introduces into the 
zoning ordinances practices which are 
quite general throughout the City. 
With few exceptions the enterprises 
listed have provided off-street parking 
of their own accord equal to or in ex- 
cess of that required by the ordinance. 

Non-Conforming Uses 

A provision has been written into the 
ordinance which will ultimately effect 
the removal of all non-conforming 
commercial and industrial buildings 
from residential zones. In writing this 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-iterial . . . 


Planning and Public Relations 





The following editorial from the Richmond Trmes-DispatcuH clearly illus- 
trates the excellent support which can be secured from the press on matters 
affecting the long-range betterment of their communities. 

The recommendations of the Panel, composed of members of the ULI Central 
Business District Council, were front-page headline news in both Richmond 
papers, and the coverage was complete and intelligent. Professional planners 
and planning commissions should realize that an informed public is absolutely 
necessary if their programs are to succeed, and that good public relations are as 
important as a sound plan,—S.H.M. 


‘““ANOTHER VERDICT FOR THE EXPRESSWAY 


“Another group of disinterested experts has endorsed the proposal for an 
express highway through Richmond. A panel of 1i prominent American busi- 
nessmen and urban experts, brought to Richmond the past week-end by the 
Richmond Real Estate Exchange, has pronounced it an effective—in fact, a nec- 
essary—preventive against traffic strangulation in downtown Richmond. The 
group urged that the project be started as soon as possible. 

“This endorsement came from a panel of the Central Business District Coun- 
cil of the Urban Land Institute, which concluded a three-day study of Rich- 
mond’s traffic and land use problems on Monday at the Hotel John Marshall. 

“Here, then, is the seventh endorsement of the expressway plan as the best 
ultimate solution of those problems. Since it comes from a group of traditionally 
‘hard-headed’ businessmen with no personal interest in the matter, it should 
be accepted by local citizens as an impressive recommendation. 

“The plan has now been approved by the State Highway Department, which 
conceived it and engineered the studies; by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, which has made available funds for the project; the City Department of 
Public Works; the City Planning Commission; the Board of Aldermen; and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, an independent engineering organization, re- 
tained by THE Trmes-DispatcH last Spring to review the plans and render a 
candid opinion as to their utility. 

“How long must Richmond now wait to put into effect a remedy which has 
been advanced by the best informed and the most rigorously critical urban ex- 
perts and engineers as the best long-term solution to its downtown transporta- 
tion problem? 

“The Urban Land Institute’s judgment was delivered, most impressively, by 
WALTER S. ScHMIDT, of Cincinnati, a former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. He termed the Richmond expressway concept ‘ex- 
tremely well thought out,’ and said it promised better end results than any 
similar plan studied by the panel in other cities. 

“It was the consensus of the panei that several changes or additions might 
be made, to increase the prospective advantages of the expressway system as 
now conceived. 

“That Canal Street could be widened and made into a satisfactory semi- 
expressway, joining the main north-south route and the subsidiary east loop, 
seemed to it to be doubtful. It suggested that the matter be restudied, and that 
the alternative of an overhead expressway, or skyway, be considered. The prin- 
cipal new proposal was the acquisition, as part of the expressway system, of a 
number of blocks between ‘Leigh and Clay Streets and Adams and Thirteenth, 
to be cleared and used for parking. 

“On the whole, the group’s conclusions were eminently sound, and the Real 
Estate Exchange performed a valuable service in submitting Richmond’s traffic 
problems and the proposed remedies to men so obviously able and experienced 
as those who comprised the Urban Land Institute panel. And it is significant 
that the panel’s conclusions were so largely in agreement with those of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, a similarly disinterested group of outside ob- 
servers. In short, nearly every group which has seriously and conscientiously 
considered the matter feels that Richmond needs the expressway, and needs it 
soon. 

“How much longer must the patient wait for the operation which all the 
doctors consider to be urgent?” 

—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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URBAN DECENTRALIZATION 


In a recent address before the New 
York City Planning Division, Mabel L. 
Walker, Executive Director of the Tax 
Institute, Inc., stated it would not be 
unreasonable to anticipate a loss of 30 
to 40 percent in city population within 
the next 20 to 30 years. She listed 
seven reasons for this conclusion: 

“1. Most importantly, the individual 
urge to live outside the city. 

“2. Ever-increasing 
possible by improved 
facilities. 


mobility made 
transportation 


“3. An accelerated trend in decen- 


tralization of industry. 


“4. Development of increasing amen- 
ities of country life. 


“5. Increasing importance of mercan- 
tile decentralization. 


“6. Military decentralization. 


“7. Decentralization resulting from 
the use of atomic energy for fuel.” 

Miss Walker does not list the oppos- 
ing forces which have always acted as 
a real brake and are largely economic, 
such as the limits of the transportation, 
time, distance and cost factor, limits of 
water supply and sanitary sewer facili- 
ties, the limits of economical merchan- 
dising and distribution, and 
factors. 


similar 


It is perhaps too soon to tell to what 
extent the dispersion of industry will, 
through military necessity, affect the 


economies and physical pattern of our 


cities. 
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IMPROVING MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


In 1947 the Committee on Mass 
Transportation of the American Road 
Builders’ Association sent a question- 
naire to some 300 city officials for sug- 
gestions on how to improve mass tran- 
sit facilities and lessen traffic conges- 
tion in their cities. Returns from these 
officials are summarized in the report 
as follows: 

“We have conclusive evidence from 
the 112 replies (36% return) that pub- 
lic officials view a modern system of 
local mass transportation as a com- 
munity essentiality and a material aid 
in helping to solve the growing prob- 
lem of street congestion, particularly 
in the middle size and larger cities. 

“Local officials are keenly aware that 
it is becoming increasingly more diffi- 
cult to move about on city streets ex- 
peditiously and economically and that 
the situation is further aggravated by 
a falling off of mass transportation rid- 
ing, approximately 3% in 1947, while 
automobile traffic has increased in ur- 
ban areas by about 6%. 

“While nation-wide mass transporta- 
tion riding figures for 1947 have not 
been completely broken down and 
analyzed, it can be safely concluded 
that there has been a greater drop in 
off-peak riding than in the A.M. and 
P.M. home-to-work travel peaks. 

“Consequently, both public officials 
and mass transportation managements 
are confronted with a dilemma, for 
both recognize that a healthy balance 
between oft-peak and peak riding is a 
must to maintain a financially sound 
and vigorous local mass transportation 
system under present economic and 
street traffic conditions. 

“Most public officials, especially in 
the middle size and larger cities, feel 
that mass transportation service and 
general street traffic conditions can be 
greatly improved by one or more of 
the following: 

1. Substitution of motor buses and 
trolley coaches for service by street rail 
cars. 

2. Changes in transportation 
routings. 


mass 


3. More express or limited-stop mass 
transportation service. 

4. Staggering of the opening and 
closing hours of business concerns. 

5. Adequate length for bus and trol- 
ley coach stops. 


cS 


}. Improved traffic signal timing. 
Increased curb radii. 


I 


8. Elimination of street jogs and off- 
sets. 

9. Prohibition of left and right turn- 
ing movements at selected locations. 


10. Use of one way streets. 


“But, public officials in cities of all 
sizes feel that the elimination of curb 
parking would greatly speed up not 
only mass transportation service but all 
other moving traffic and reduce street 
congestion.” 


STRAW MAN 
“Housing’s Straw Man—the TEW 
Bill,’ in Tomorrow’s Town, January 


1948, by Henry M. Propper, Executive 
Vice President of the National Com- 
mittee on Housing, is a realistic anal- 
ysis of an ill-conceived piece of legisla- 
tion. The article points out that only 
three of the thirteen sections are still 
live issues, public subsidized housing, 
IX; urban redevelopment, VIII; and re- 
search, IV. Of urban redevelopment, 
the author says: 

“Essentially, urban redevelopment is 
a problem in city planning rather than 
housing, although many confuse the 
two, particularly ‘housers’... ” 

After discussing the features of the 
bill which are obviously ill-advised 
under present conditions or no longer 
fit the situations with which they were 
intended to deal, Mr. Propper continues, 
“Just where does that leave the TEW 
Bill? Actually it leaves three titles 
which merit serious consideration: the 
research section, Title IV; the urban 
redevelopment section, Title VIII; and 
the public housing section, Title IX. 
To speak of it as a comprehensive hous- 
ing bill is obviously inaccurate. Worse 
than that is the confusion which is 
created in the minds of sincere people. 
At least two of the three remaining sec- 
tions embody policies and programs on 
which there is sharp conflict of opinion, 
more or less reasoned in the case of 
urban redevelopment and highly emo- 
tional in the case of public housing. 
Decisions of some sort should be 
reached promptly—almost any decision 
would be better than the present stale- 
mate. And the surest way to reach 
those decisions, to strip away much of 
the present lack of understanding and 
confusion would be to dump the TEW 
Bill overboard. Then these three re- 
maining sections could be presented in 
three separate bills and fought out in- 
dividually.” 

We believe Mr. Propper is on the 
right track. 


LAND USE AND TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 

Highway engineers who look upon 
their “Origin and Destination” studies 
as the answer to all city traffic and 
congestion problems had better look 
again, and carefully. This is the gist 
of an article by Henry S. Churchill in 
the October 1947 issue of “Traffic Quar- 
terly.” URBAN LAND is inclined to be- 
lieve that quite a few urban freeway 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


provision the commission took into ac- 
count the need for allowing enough 
time for an owner of a non-conforming 
building to amortize his investment be- 
fore the building is removed. There- 
fore, expensive or substantially con- 
structed buildings are given forty 
years computed from the date of con- 
struction before they must be removed. 
Other less expensive buildings are 
given thirty and twenty years respec- 
tively, depending upon the type of con- 
struction. This regulation does not be- 
come operative until twenty years from 
the effective date of the ordinance. 
Non-conforming uses of land where the 
investment in improvements is small 
are to be removed within five years. 
Billboards in residential districts are 
also to be removed within five years. 


Conditional Permits 


A new feature of the ordinance is 
the use of the conditional permit which 
allows the location of certain uses or- 
dinarily prohibited in a particular zone, 
to be permitted in that zone by a spe- 
cial act of the City Planning Commis- 
sion or the Zoning Administrator. Thus 
the location of schools, churches, air- 
ports, cemeteries, hospitals, libraries, 
public utilities, or large scale neighbor- 
hood housing projects may be permitted 
in any zone by action of the Planning 
Commission if it is found that the loca- 
tion of that use is necessary to the 
neighborhood or community. 


Ordinance Not Perfect 


It is not my contention that our new 
ordinance is perfect, or that certain 
changes will not of necessity have to be 
made from time to time in order to 
meet our ever changing conditions. But 
for a progressive type of City such as 
Los Angeles which has developed and 
grown at such an amazing rate of speed 
in the past and will without a doubt 
continue to grow at an even greater de- 
gree of speed in the future, I cannot 
stress too strongly the necessity for an 
overall comprehensive zoning ordinance 
such as Los Angeles now has. 





proposals for various cities made re- 
cently by state and federal highway 
agencies would have been far more 
sound and realistic if the engineers had 
paid a little less attention to their O.D. 
diagrams and “desire” lines, and a little 
more to the fundamental characteristics 
and needs of land use as represented by 
commercial, industrial, and residential 
development. 
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FREEWAY AND PARKING PLAN: 


FREEWAY LOCATION 

The Cincinnati Freeway Plan would 
appear to make sense. It contains three 
elements which essential if free- 
ways are to make any constructive con- 
tribution to the central business dis- 
trict. 

1. Freeway location far enough re- 
moved from the central retail district 
to avoid its becoming a barrier to ac- 
cess, expansion, and continuity. 

2. Recognition of its terminal nature, 
including the provision of well related 
parking facilities and _ distributo1 
streets. 

3. Minimum interruption 
thoroughfares which now enter the dis- 
trict. 

Dash line on the above plah indicates 
the approximate boundary of the cen- 
tral shopping and office district 


are 


of existing 


FREEWAY PLANNING 

Recognition of the fact that freeway 
location is not a problem of highway 
engineering exclusively is making 
progress. Recent report of the coordi- 
nated transportation plan for Hartford, 
Connecticut, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Engineering, Leslie Williams. 
Planning Consultant, is a good example 
of the broader thinking on this vital 
subject. 
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DOWNTOWN CINCINNATI 
PARKING METERS 


Fifteen hundred cities are now using 
parking meters as against 473 at the 
beginning of 1946 according to the City 
Managers’ Association. Three-fourths 
of the cities between 100,000 and 250,- 
000 have meters, over 50 percent of the 
between 25,000 and 100,000, and 
40 percent of those between 10,000 and 
25,000. They are most popular in the 
larger cities however. 

This rapid acceptance of curb park- 
ing regulations raises an important 
question which has been given consid- 
eration in but few cities. Repeated 
warnings have been given that turn- 
over rather than revenue is the pri- 
mary purpose of the parking meters. 
This is not thinking the problem 
through and suggests that turnover is 
the end result. Actually the use of 
curb parking meters now produces and 
should continue to produce revenue in 
substantial quantities This 
should be earmarked exclu- 
sively for the purpose of promoting the 
permanent solution to the 
problem—the acquisition of 
facilities. 


cities 


money, 
however, 


parking 
off-street 
A few municipali- 
beginning to think 
Those who not 
re missing the real implication of the 
parking meter. 


parking 


ties are already 


along these lines. are 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
BLIGHTED AREA 

The Appraisal Journal for October 
contains a thoughtful article on the 
significance of the blighted area by 
Arthur C. Holden. The author starts 
with the sound premise that blight can- 
not be approached on preconceived no- 
tions, that there is a prior obligation to 
solve a housing, a traffic, or other spe- 
cific problem, but rather that blight is 
a manifestation of backwardness, frus- 
tration, and failure of many factors to 
mesh into one another so as to produce 
a healthy organism. He then proceeds 
to analyze and evaluate various aspects 
of the problem including the relative 
availability of land, trends in decen- 
tralization vs. centralization, and the 
changing relationship in land owner- 
ship and in land development. 

In conclusion the author states: 

“It may be entirely wrong, both so- 
cially and economically, to replace the 
houses destroyed with low rental hous- 
ing on the same site. The site may call 
for an entirely different use. Economic 
conditions may indicate that housing 
for a different rental group should be 
the next step. That which may be best 
calculated to produce the greatest so- 
cial and economic benefit to the com- 
munity as a whole may, on the other 
hand, be politically unpopular because 
of clamor for immediate results. 

“The significance of the blighted area 
is that it is an indicator of conditions 
where social and economic relations 
are out of balance. 

“Why should the automobile-choked 
cities not awake to the realization that 
planning means organization? Plan- 
ning means the assignment of space for 
use in such a way that by working to- 
gether men may more easily accom- 
plish tasks which they could not accom- 
plish alone. 

“Values 


based must 


} based 
upon adaptability and constant im- 
provement of use. Designs must be 
calculated to facilitate work, living, 
and enjoyment.” 
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The “Handbook” Says 


deal of 
developers 
alike in adhering arbitrarily to round 


has been 
operators 


“A great 
wasted by 


money 
and 
figures in establishing the widths of 
stores. Study given to the proper de- 
sirable wicths necessary to accommo- 
date counters, display cases, and aisles, 
reveals that great economies can be 
realized both in initial store layout and 
future alteration if other than round 
figures are used in column and wall 
spacing.” 
Order 
HANDBOOK 
members, 
$12.00. 


BUILDERS 
copy to ULI 
non-members, 


COMMUNITY 
now. First 
$8.00. To 


your 








